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THE BULLETIN OF THE 

In 1884 it was placed by Mr. McKean in the United States 
National Museum in Washington, where, surrounded by num- 
erous Washington relics, it remained for several years. It was 
exhibited at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876 
and again in that city in 1886 at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. In 1889 during the Washington Centennial it was 
hung in the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. It was 
sent to the World's Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893 
and two years later was shown at the Chicago Art Institute. 
It was reproduced as the frontispiece of the Century Magazine 
for May, 1890, and also in McClure's Magazine for February, 
1897, and in the "History of the Centennial Celebration of the 
Inauguration of George Washington" edited by Clarence W. 
Bowen, Esq., in 1892. It was also reproduced in the Chicago 
Times-Herald for February 22, 1897. It was engraved by W. 
Evans and published by Thomas Medland in London in March, 
1800. 

Joseph Wright, the artist, was a son of Mrs. Patience Wright, 
a woman celebrated in her time as a modeller of profile wax por- 
traits, and was born in Bordentown, New Jersey, in 1756. In 
his youth he was taken to England by his mother and received 
instruction from Benjamin West and John Hoppner, the latter 
marrying Wright's sister. Later he went to France whence after 
a short sojourn he returned to America in 1782 and died at the 
early age of thirty-seven in Philadelphia during an epidemic 
of yellow fever in 1793. He painted other portraits of Washing- 
ton and in the opinion of the late Charles Henry Hart their 
historical importance is perhaps greater than that of any other 
of the numerous portraits of the first president. He also painted 
a portrait of Mrs. Washington. l. p. 

CONTEMPORARY JAPANESE PAINTINGS 

The Special Exhibition of Contemporary Japanese Paintings, 
shown in Gallery VIII, strikes a new note of response from 
artist and layman. The thirty pictures which make up the 
group were painted within the last year; therefore, they express 
not only the latest modern tendencies, but also a latent ancient 
spirit which is one of the salient characteristics of the school 
they represent. The Bijutsu-in, or Fine Arts Academy, is the 
source of the school's common ideals, and a general analysis of 
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the work shown convinces one of the adherence to those ideals. 
When European and other foreign art came to Japan in great 
quantities, and Japanese artists and craftsmen began to assimi- 
late and imitate it, a small group of painters and sculptors under 
Okakura-Kakuzo pledged their energies toward re-vitalizing 
and perpetuating the national art of Japan. Since 1898, the 
year of its birth, this school has kept before its members the 
early vision of its founder and leader. "Unhampered by gov- 
ernment interference, liberated from the bonds of mere tradi- 
tion, they were free to revel in the resources of that dim past 
when art was not a profession but a passion." Inspiration has 
been the motive power of their creations. As a group they have 
stood between the "Old" school of painting which believes only 
in the canons of ancient Japanese art, and the "New" school 
which has taken over hit or miss the methods, and even the 
subject matter, of occidental art. As a group they have been a 
vital force in the history of modern painting, acknowledging 
and putting into practice the inevitable tendencies of the time, 
brought about by a complete change in Japanese national life, 
and at the same time remembering the debt they owe posterity 
and the value of fostering an established national art. 

We feel gratified, therefore, in giving this school first con- 
sideration in reviewing contemporary Japanese painting. The 
paintings in question are representative of the school as a whole, 
and perforce there needs be a range of quality from the excellent 
to the fair, or even the indifferent example. Several paintings 
are outstanding in their excellence, and appeal to us as quickly 
and surely as contemporary work by American artists. Not 
only do they appeal, but they fit into our own home schemes as 
readily as American canvases, thus elucidating the existence of 
a universal brotherhood of the brush, and also the fact that 
good taste is a standard easily recognized by those who practice 
it, be it expressed in familiar terms or not. 

AFTER THE RAIN, by Yokoyama Taikwan, No. ia in the 
catalogue, * commands our attention at once because of the 
master touch so noticeable in the handling. It is reminiscent of 
the ancient Sung paintings of China because of the black and 

* The catalogue, which is one of the best we have published, gives a short history of the 
Nippon Bijutsu-in, and a complete list of the paintings. It is limited to one thousand copies, the 
type hand set by Horace Carr on book-laid paper and Japanese paper cover. 
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white treatment and the use of ink as a medium, but above all 
it appeals to us because of the soft, misty clouds floating above 
the black peaks, like the things themselves, and because of the 
harmony and beauty of the whole. 

A WHITE CAT AND A WILD ROSE, by Kimura Buzan, 
No. 32 in the catalogue, reflects a school painting of an earlier 
Japan. The white cat under the roses might be by a follower of 
Okgo, — but it is the lovely sunlight quality that appeals to us, 
the shadowy-like silhouette of the leaves, delicately but not 
loosely drawn, while the exactness of careful drawing expresses 
precisely the spirit of the thing. 

TREE-PEONY UNDER THE RAIN, by the same artist, 
No. 31 in the catalogue, is also delicately handled, each outline 
of stem and petal being softened by the rain screen. 

CALM SEA AT EVENFALL, by Ochi Shokwan, No. 6 in 
the catalogue, is the symbol of quietness; nothing stirs, not 
even the lightest of the feathery mist. The yellow boat, the 
yellow-tinted mist, the blue water, the white sails and grey 
peaks blend like a great silence while the static depiction ex- 
actly expresses a physiological moment at evenfall. 

THE CATFISH, by Maeda Seison, No. 23 in the catalogue, 
shows great skill on the part of the artist in catching the instan- 
taneous movement of the fish in the water. Drawn with great 
rapidity there is a realness about it, though in fact it is merely 
a fleeting impression. 

A BEAUTY OF THE KWAMSEI ERA, by Shimomura 
Kwanzan, No. 23 in the catalogue, is a masterpiece in trans- 
parent effect. The black outer kimono is so thin that the orange 
one beneath it shows through; a bit of skilful handling in water 
color. The subject reminds one of the Japanese prints, and the 
handling of the color is like the very best of them. 

PLUM BLOSSOMS AT DAWN, by Yasuda Yukihiko, No. 
21 in the catalogue, is unique in subject. The blue of early dawn 
is admirably imagined, while points of clearness, like the plum 
blossoms in the immediate foreground, sparkle like flowery 
stars in the rapidly advancing morning light. j. a. m. 
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